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striking manner, to disturb the equilibrium so essential to the healthy action 
of the mental faculties; and, by a repetition of the same excesses of feeling, 
this governing and protecting principle is lost, disease developed, and the mind 
in ruins one of the sad and fearful results. Is not the conclusion, therefore, 
justifiable that our form of government, with the habits of our people, is calcu¬ 
lated to increase rather than diminish the frequency of insanity, especially 
when we reflect that the causes referred to are acting upon ill-balanced minds 
and misproportioned characters, the effects of inefficiency of the intellectual and 
moral powers with those not favoured with good opportunities in early life, and 
their misdirection with those who enjoyed better advantages. 

“ The great practical question, then, is, What must be done in this, our 
happy country, already the hope and admiration of the world, to prevent, in 
the midst of so many exciting causes, the most terrible of all afflictions? The 
answer is, ample provision for, and a radical reform in, the early education of 
the rising generation ; or, in other words, the more careful and philosophical 
cultivation of the intellectual and moral faculties and propensities of all, in 
harmony with a correct physical education. Inefficient and misdirected early 
education constitutes the great predisposing cause to crime as well as insanity ; 
sad combination, truly. The statistics of all hospitals for the insane prove that 
the great majority of the cases of insanity occur between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty, and the statistics of crime give us nearly the same results.” 

We are but little disposed to differ from our friend, Dr. Smith, in the really 
essential parts of this extract; but we must venture to propose some of the 
thoughts suggested by the perusal of it. The island of Malta was, by nature, 
a single mass of rock, almost wholly destitute of vegetation and of soil. Yet 
the Maltese boasts of his home as “ The flower of the world.” The Neapolitan 
exclaims, “ See Naples, and die !” (there being nothing more beautiful to be 
seen.) They of the country of Confucius, who claim that theirs is the “ Celes¬ 
tial Empire,” say, “ We have two eyes, the Europeans have one, and all the 
other inhabitants of the world are blind.” We smile at the simplicity of the 
Maltese, we do not esteem Naples so much of a paradise as to be willing to die 
the moment we have seen it, and our people are not so much enamoured with 
the ocular advantages of the Chinese as to prevent a disposition to expel them 
from the country. Now let the impartial statesman, or jurist, or philanthro¬ 
pist, read the first of the two paragraphs quoted, and would he be so thoroughly 
convinced of our happiness, as a people, that, in the fulness of his heart, he 
would reiterate our expression to that effect, almost at the very beginning of 
the second ? or would he rather pause to reflect whether, after all, we are so 
truly happy as we claim to be? We will not anticipate the decision of the 
question ; for, most certainly, if we are not a people among the happiest in the 
world, it is not in default of as great a proportion of the means or elements of 
happiness as has ever fallen to the lot of any nation. Do we employ those 
means wisely? Do we combine those elements with the skill which is sug¬ 
gested and produced by a profound and just philosophy? Lord Morpeth, now 
the Earl of Carlisle, after his tour through the United States, declared it as his 
opinion that no other people on earth possess so many of the comforts of life as 
the Americans, and among none is there so little happiness. P. E. 


Art. XYII .—A Practical Treatise on the Diseases, Injuries, and Malformations 
of the Urinary Bladder, the Prostate Gland, and the Urethra. By S. D. Gross, 
M. D., Prof, of Surgery in the University of Louisville, &c. &c. &c. Second 
edition, revised and much enlarged, with one hundred and eighty-four illus¬ 
trations. Philadelphia, Blanchard & Lea, 1855. Pp. 925, including Appen¬ 
dix and Index. 

The appearance, within four years, of a second edition of this admirable 
work, sufficiently proves that, notwithstanding its bulk and elaborate character, 
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a monograph of the kind was wanted and has been properly appreciated by the 
medical profession. 

As the first edition was reviewed at length soon after publication (see No. 
of this Journal for October, 1851, p. 415, et seq.), it will answer our purpose 
on this occasion merely to call attention to some of the additions and other im¬ 
provements of the present issue. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and thus rendered, as its inde¬ 
fatigable author justly hopes, still more worthy of the patronage and confidence 
of his medical brethren. His “ object has been to afford at least satisfactory, 
if not full, information upon every subject treated of in its pagesa task 
which he has found it impossible to accomplish in a smaller compass than that 
of the unusually thick octavo volume in which he has presented the results of 
his extended observations and researches. Large as it is, however, it is entirely 
too ample in its scope and rich in practical detail, as well as too concise in style, 
to be regarded with apprehension by the genuine student. No intelligent 
reader can estimate our author’s book as anything but a great good instead of 
a great evil, however unwieldy in dimensions, while it continues to embrace so 
little that the earnest inquirer could afford to lose, and so much to instruct 
and interest every one who may refer to its clear and comprehensive exposi¬ 
tions. 

Two hundred pages and seventy-eight illustrations have been added in the 
present volume. These additions “ are dispersed through the work in the form 
of new paragraphs, sections, and chapters, which impart to it somewhat of the 
aspect of a new treatise.” 

We have taken a good deal of trouble, in looking over the new edition, to 
compare it with the old, for the purpose of briefly noting the principal changes 
which impressed us as most worthy of attention. But the alterations are so 
numerous and important, and are distributed to such an extent throughout the 
work, that the attempt to point out even a small portion of them would involve 
us in a lengthened review, which at this time would be out of place. 

It will suffice to say that Prof. Gross appears, if possible, to have exhausted 
his theme, at least so far as principles and their general applications are con¬ 
cerned ; and that he has missed no opportunity, that we can discover, to bring 
his treatise completely to the level of the present state of progress in respect to 
everything which he has undertaken to discuss. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the new edition, which distinguishes 
it from its predecessor, is an extremely interesting appendix of some twenty- 
nine closely printed pages, occupied with a statistical inquiry into the preva¬ 
lence and etiology of urinary calculi and calculous disorders in the United 
States and Canada. This is believed by the author to be “ the first attempt 
that has ever been made to collect and systematize our information upon that 
subject.” 

“ The facts,” says Dr. Gross, “which form the basis of this division of the 
subject have been collected with great care, and comprise, it is believed, an 
accurate outline of our knowledge upon the subject. However this may be, it 
is hoped that they will not be without value, and that they will have the effect 
of awakening further and more extended inquiry into the locality and etiology 
of a class of affections of so much interest and importance." We are strongly 
tempted to lay before our readers some of the most curious of the statements 
which embody the results of this investigation, but we must perforce content 
ourselves with recommending them, as well as all the other matters so attract¬ 
ively dwelt upon and illustrated in the different chapters, to the serious atten¬ 
tion of every medical practitioner who has truly at heart his own best interests, 
as well as those of his patients, to say nothing of his calling. 

“When it is recollected,” remarks Dr. Gross, in relation to the topics of his 
work, “ that these affections are of daily occurrence in every community, that 
they entail a vast amount of suffering, and that they are a frequent source of 
mortality, it is surprising, nay, positively shocking, to find how much they are 
neglected by systematic writers and public teachers.” We most cordially 
sympathize with him, in the hope that his contribution, “in its present im¬ 
proved form, will have the effect of arousing the attention of the profession to 
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a more full and just appreciation of the important and interesting affections of 
which it treats, and of elevating them, in their estimation, to the same rank as 
the maladies of the eye, ear, and other organs, concerning which so much has 
been published in the various languages of Europe.” E. II. 


Art. XVIII .—Surgical Reports and Miscellaneous Papers on Medical Subjects. 

By George Hayward, M. D., President of the Massachusetts Medical So¬ 
ciety ; Fellow ofVtoe American Academy of Arts and Sciences; late Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery in Harvard University; and Consulting Surgeon to the 

Massachusetts General Hospital. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1855. 

12mo. pp. 452, including index. 

Our readers will recognize, in the neat volume with the above unpretending 
title, a number of old acquaintances, which they will be glad to meet again in 
a more permanent and accessible form. Nearly all the papers of which it is 
composed have been already published in some shape or other, many of them 
having made their first appearance in this Journal, while most of the remainder 
have been noticed in our pages. “ They are now collected,” according to their 
author, “ from a belief that some of them would be useful from the facts and 
tables they contain, and in the hope that all might be read with advantage by 
students and the younger members of the profession. It was even thought 
that they would perhaps be occasionally consulted by those somewhat advanced 
in practice, whose time was too much occupied to allow an examination of 
more extended works on the subject of which they treat.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the personal and professional character of 
Dr. Hayward and his writings, can hesitate to admit that he has conferred a 
great favour on his medical brethren, in thus presenting a revised and uniform 
edition of his previously scattered contributions. 

These various essays are especially interesting as the memorials of a well- 
spent and unusually honoured professional career of nearly half a century’s 
duration. They are still more valuable, however, for their intrinsic merits as 
the legitimate fruits of the practical good Bense and extended reading and 
experience which so eminently distinguish their veteran and able author, 
whether as a teacher or practitioner. 

The first eighty pages are occupied with an instructive series of clinical reports 
and comments on Burgery and surgical operations in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Then we have an important report on the “ Permanent Cure of 
Reducible Hernia.” This paper is particularly deserving of attention, on ac¬ 
count of its conclusions. They accord so entirely with the views which a good 
deal of special inquiry as well as positive experience have impressed upon us, 
that we are glad to reproduce them here. 

“ 1. That there is no surgical operation at present known, which can be 
relied on, with confidence, to produce in all instances, or even in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases, a radical cure of reducible hernia.” 

“ 2. That they regard the operation of injection by the subcutaneous method 
as the safest and the best. This will probably, in some cases, produce a per¬ 
manent cure, and in many others will afford great relief.” 

“ 3. That compression, when properly employed, is, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the most likely means of effecting a radical cure in the greatest 
number of cases.”—Pp. 116, 117. 

After this comes a succession of chapters on different subjects, all of more 
or less interest to the professional inquirer, and some of them of a nature to 
command the attention of the general reader. Among them, those which 
struck us as perhaps most worthy of note, were the well known Statistics of 
Amputations, the article on Vesico-Vaginal Fistula, those on Anaesthetic Agents, 
on Statistics of Consumption, and on the Contagion of Cholera. IVe shall not 
proceed with our selections, because a farther perusal of the book only adds to 
the difficulty of choice, whilst it tempts us largely to extend our list. 



